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He should likewise be used to baths of all sorts of tem-
perature. In fact, the child should not be forced into
any fixed ways whatsoever, since, with Rousseau, habit
is necessarily something contrary to impulse and so un-
natural and a thing to be shunned. "The only habit,"
says he, " which the child should be allowed to form is
to contract no habit whatsoever." Since, however, ugly
objects, alarming sounds, and the dark exist in nature,
he should be gradually accustomed to them. When he
cries for a reason, he should be cared for, but when from
caprice or obstinacy, he should not be heeded,-or, if it
is necessary to divert his attention, it should be without
his suspecting it. His playthings should not be "gold
or silver bells, coral, elaborate crystals, toys of all kinds
and prices," but such simple products of nature as
"branches with their fruits and flowers, or a poppy-head
in which the seeds are heard to rattle." Language that
is simple, plain, and hence natural, should be used with
him, and he should not be hurried beyond nature in
learning to talk. He should be restricted to a few words
that express real thoughts for him.
yrhe education of Emile during infancy is thus to be
purely physical.^ The aim is simply to keep his instincts
them their natural sustenance at that time. Nevertheless, Rousseau did
permanently modify the attitude toward children and the treatment of
them. Parents entered into* more intimate relations with their children
and found time to look after their education.